ERASMUS

attain to complete harmony seemed to him to be
elucidated by the humanizing of mankind, which he
fancied was quite near to achievement.

Such a dream was calculated to act as a powerful
magnet attracting the best intellects of the epoch from
even* land. To men of an ethical bent, personal exist-
ence has invariably seemed insignificant and unreal when
divorced from the comforting thought, the soul-freeing
delusion, that the individual, too, can contribute by his
wishes and his deeds towards the perfectionment of the
world at large. Each epoch is but a step in the direction
of this desired perfectionment; is but a preparation for
the better conduct of life. He who, on the strength of such
a hope, fully believes in the possibility of man's moral
progress through the birth of new ideals, becomes the.
leader of his generation. Erasmus was precisely such a
man. His concept of a united Europe under the aegis of
humanism came at a peculiarly auspicious hour, for the
great discoveries and inventions of the turn of his cen-
tury, the revivifying of science and art by the Renais-
sance, had brought a fresh and happy current into the
collective life of Europe.

After countless years of spiritual oppression, the
western world recaptured its sense of confidence in its
own mission, so that in every land the finest idealists
flocked to the standard of humanism. Each desired to
acquire citizenship in the new world of culture: em-
perors, popes, princes, priests, artists, statesmen, youths,
and women, vied with one another in assimilating a
knowledge of the arts and sciences; Latin became the
universal language, an early Esperanto in the realm of
intellectual cohesion. For the first time since the break-
up of Roman civilization, an all-embracing European
culture came into being mainly through the instrumen-
tality of Erasmus and his republic of letters; for the first
time national vanity was eclipsed and the well-being of
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